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An impression is by definition just a de facto occurrence^ to which
the idea of necessity (except as regards its origin, which is not
here in question) is, in Locke's terminology, repugnant.
Clearly, then, Hume is badly placed for explaining how we come
even to suspect the existence of any world independent of our
own fleeting sense-data, or any continuous self to apprehend those
data. He cannot appeal, as Locke had done, to the notion of sub-
stance to help him out, for substance is easily seen to be an
illegitimate idea, .which cannot offer any impression from which it
is copied to support its claim to be entertained. Nor does causality,
to which he might have appealed as Berkeley did, to save him
from complete subjectivism, fare any better. Hume quickly
disposes of Locke's attempt to derive it from the impression of
power or effort in myself, and the possibility of a rationalist proof,
which Locke had also accepted, is shown to have no more validity
here than in the case of substance. It might therefore be antici-
pated that nothing could emerge from Hume's initial assumption
but a completely sceptical and subjectivist conclusion in which
nothing could be accepted but a temporal stream of events in
which no order, necessity, or objectivity could ever be discovered*
Against this conclusion Hume has two lines of defence. He fir$t
develops the doctrine of the association of ideas which Locke had
already introduced. On the strength of this he avoids doubting
that the future will resemble the past, although if pressed he can
offer no better ground for our expectation that it will do so than ' a
kind of pre-established harmony'. By this, however, he must not
be held to mean anything so profound as Leibniz had previously
done. Hume's view is that we find out by simple introspection
sufficient of the working of our minds to realize that when a given
impression (fire) has been followed in a past by another impression
(heat) the recurrence of the former will in fact be followed by a
'lively idea' or expectation of the latter; and this expectation will
be strengthened proportionately to the frequency of the recurrence
and the absence of contrary instances. Assuming, then, that there
really is regularity in nature, we shall in fact be justified in our
expectations, provided that we classify our impressions with
appropriate care, and the result will be precisely as if we genuinely
apprehended that regularity in terms of necessary connexion which
in fact we are wholly incompetent to do. It is therefore not exactly
true to say that Hume reduces causality to subjective expectation.
What he does is rather to postulate causality, deny that we can